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NOTES DESCBIPTIVE OF A STONE HOUND AND ITS CONTENTS. 
BY JOHN FORD. 

A few years ago Mr. E. P. Ford, of Piasa, 111., a careful student 
of American archaeology, and a valued friend and relative of the 
writer, became the owner of a tract of timber land bordering on 
Coup's Creek, a small stream that forms the northern boundary 
of Brown's Prairie, Macoupin County, 111. 

A group of eight burial mounds lying within the borders of this 
ground had remained undisturbed prior to its purchase by Mr. 
Ford. 

These were located upon the crest of a ridge which rose some 
fifty feet or more above the creek level, and about one hundred 
yards from its northern bank. 

They were ranged in a line nearly parallel with the stream, the 
diameter of each being about thirty feet, and the distance between 
their respective bases upwards of fifty. 

When discovered by Mr. Ford, all but one, the fourth, number- 
ing from east to west, were comparatively hidden by a heavy 
growth of timber and brushwood. 

The absence of vegetation upon the exceptional one suggested 
the probability of its being what is locally termed a stone mound, 
and the work of opening it was immediately begun. 

About eighteen inches below the surface, and near the centre of 
the mound, a stone slab was struck, and subsequently two others. 
These being cleared and lifted, revealed a grave or vault which 
measured twelve feet in length by four and one-half feet in width, 
with sufficient depth to permit a man to sit upright. It was con- 
structed of stone plates or slabs throughout, a few of them being 
quite large, and squared on the edges. The covering was com- 
posed of the three largest, while the next in size formed the ver- 
tical • walls, which were braced upon the outside by others set 
firmly against them at an angle of forty-five degrees. The floor, 
which had been sunken somewhat below the original surface, con- 
tained a few small slabs, but was more especially composed of a 
sort of rubble-work. This was only four or five inches in thick- 
ness, but very hard and as dry as powder. 

From some cause, whether by the action of friends of the dead, 
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by worms, or the percolation of water, it appeared impossible to 
explain, the entire space between the walls of the grave, not occu- 
pied by bones, was packed with a peculiar, granulated, but ex- 
ceedingly tenacious earth. Owing to the dense character of this 
earth but little progress was made at the time, beyond ascertain- 
ing that a grown person had been placed in a sitting posture in 
each corner of the grave, all facing eastward ; while between them 
the bones of perhaps twenty others were mingled together indis- 
criminately. Nearly all of the latter had been broken previous to 
interment, and it was particularly noticeable that the left sides of 
the skulls accompanying them had in every instance been crushed 
by a blow from some blunt weapon, while the remaining portions 
had been left in perfect condition. 

Carefully replacing the covering slabs, and leaving the contents 
of this grave for future examination, a search was made on the 
slope of the mound for others. Two smaller ones were soon dis- 
covered, each built of the same kind of material and in the same 
manner as the central one. The smaller of these, measured be- 
tween the walls, was three feet long by eighteen inches wide, and 
was, doubtless, the grave of a child, the white linos made by the 
bones being easily defined in the dark surrounding earth. 

A portion of this grave, and nearly the whole of the largest one, 
was subsequently (in October, 1875) excavated and examined by 
Mr. Ford and myself, and we had every reason to believe that 
these, together with the third one in which the skull and shells 
accompanying this paper were found, had been constructed at the 
same period of time and by the same people. 

The scene presented upon opening the third grave was some- 
what novel if not startling in character. Four skeletons sat 
within it, two and two ; their arms crossed, the knees of one pair 
pressing sharply against the backs of the other, and the faces of 
all (like those in the central grave) turned directly toward the 
east. The enveloping earth was not so dense, or the quantity so 
large in proportion, as in the other graves ; so that most of the 
upper parts of the skeletons were exposed upon lifting the cover- 
ing slab. 

At first it was supposed that the skulls of all could be safely 
removed ; but though the greatest care was taken in the opera- 
tion, only one specimen, which has been presented to the Academy, 
was secured in a comparative!}' perfect condition. 
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Although this grave measured but six feet in length by three 
in width, there was little doubt among the party that it contained 
relics other than those of a human character. A careful search 
revealed nothing, however, except four large marine shells, the 
Busycon perversum, of Linmeus. The position of each of these 
in relation to the bodies was the same. The canal or smaller end 
of one had been placed in the right hand of each individual, while 
the larger portion rested in the hollow above the left hip. But 
more remarkable than this was the fact that within each of the 
shells there had been packed what appeared to be the bones of a 
child ; the skull, which evidently had been crushed before burial, 
protruding beyond the aperture. Of course, any hypothesis re- 
garding the purpose of this peculiar rite must necessarily be of a 
conjectural character ; nevertheless, it was difficult to resist the 
conclusion that these infants were sacrificial offerings to tlte spirits 
of the dead whom the living desired to honor. 

None of the mounds comprising the series under consideration 
exceeded three feet in height, though several others opened in the 
vicinity, and in the adjoining county of Jersey, during my visit, 
rose from five to ten feet above the surrounding level. Nothing 
was found in them, however, save some broken pottery and a few 
decaying bones. 

After much search, the bluff or quarry from which the slabs had 
been split was discovered by Mr. Ford, about three-fourths of a 
mile west of the mounds. The rock is quite hard, somewhat fos- 
siliferous, and probably belongs to the upper carboniferous series. 

Whatever may be the facts regarding the origin, degree of civi- 
lization, etc , of the mound-building race, it is highly probable 
that they were a people of fixed habits, possessing decided con- 
structive ability, and subject alike to order and system in their 
daily avocations. 

Evidences of an undoubted character go to show that they 
were careful cultivators of the soil, and it is no uncommon belief 
among the thinking men of the Southwestern States that the 
small prairies so numerous in that section owe their present tilla- 
ble condition, if not their origin, to the indefatigable labors of this 
"eminently agricultural people." 1 

These prairies are skirted almost invariably by beds of streams 
and belts of growing timber, and it was chiefly upon the bottom 

1 Albert Gallatin. 
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lands adjoining the one and the ridges inclosed by the other that 
the mounds were constructed. As a rule, those nearest the water 
level in the region examined by us were mere foundations for 
dwellings, while those for burial and defensive purposes appear to 
have been built exclusively upon the ridges. It was also noticed 
that the burial mounds occupied a position upon the nearest ridge 
directly northeast of the village proper, while those for defensive 
purposes were located principally upon the most favorable points 
northwest of the same. 

Mr. Ford informed me that he had observed this peculiar dis- 
position of the mounds at many other points besides those we had 
visited together, and that, so far as he had been able to ascertain, 
the same systematic arrangement prevailed along the whole of an 
irregular line (that may have been an ancient highway), extend- 
ing from the foot of Lake Michigan to the mouth of the Illinois 
River, a distance of about two hundred and fifty miles. 

The great antiquity of the mounds is indicated by the condition 
of their contents. Though vast numbers of them have been 
opened, the relics found therein have been much the same; a 
handful of bones or a skeleton that crumbled at the touch, with 
here and there an ornament or weapon, some broken pottery, or a 
solitary marine shell. Rarely, indeed, has a skeleton been dis- 
covered in a condition suitable for intelligent examination, while, 
until very recently, but one perfect skull belonging incontestably 
to the mound-building race, has been secured, and that one was 
taken from a mound in the Scioto Valley, near Chillicothe, Ohio. 1 

1 Squier and Davis, vide Baldwin's A. A., page 48. 



